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Parallel to the confusion in the public 

debate on civil rights legislation, and 
perhaps one of the causes of that confu- 
sion, are two conflicting psychological 
theories concerning what. happens when 
an aggressive impulse is expressed. Ac- 
cording to some psychologists, the ex- 
pression of aggression serves as a cathar- 
sis; the frustration of an aggressive 
impulse simply increases the strength 
of the aggression. 
' According to another’ theory, the ex- 
pression of an aggressive impulse does 
not result in catharsis, but, on the con- 
trary, sets up a vicious cycle that leads 
to further aggression. 

Thus we have a variant form of the 
old James-Lange controversy: Do we 
abuse minorities because we hate, or do 
we hate minorities because we abuse 
them? Since psychologists are not clear 
about this issue, it is no wonder that in 
public discussion many people are con- 
fused and disturbed. Important, prac- 
tical issues are involved, and a clarifica- 
tion of the underlying psychological 
theory is urgent, for before supporting 
or opposing civil rights legislation, we 
need to know whether laws designed to 
prevent lynching and the like would 
make the dominant group more malevo- 


lent or whether the net result would 
likely be pacifying. 

These two unreconciled psychological 
theories have both been advanced by 
John Dollard in different places, but in 
conjunction with the same general topic 
of frustration-aggression. Since these 
two contradictory theories clearly de- 
fine the issue, Dollard’s writings will be 
used as the basis for the following dis- 
cussion. 


CATHARSIS THEORY 


In Frustration and Aggression (6), 
under the joint authorship of John Dol- 
lard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. Miller, 
O. H. Mowrer, and Robert R. Sears, the 
authors argue that frustration causes 
aggression. Childhood, adolescent, and 
adult experiences are frustrating. Tlus- 
trations of each are given, and the re- 
sulting aggression is described arid ex- 
plained in terms of frustration. It is 
asserted that the intensity of frustra- 
tion varies according to the number of 
areas that are involved as well as the 
intensity of the original drive that is 
thwarted. Other factors that determine 
intensity or the likelihood of expression 


_need not be reviewed here, but in the 


conclusion of Chapter Three, two cor- 
relative principles, numbered 2 and 4, 
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state in different ways the same funda- 
mental principle of catharsis as follows: 


“2, The inhibition of acts of direct ag- 
gression is an additional frustration which 
instigates aggression against the agent per- 
ceived to be responsible for this inhibition 
and increases the instigation to other forms 
of aggression. There is, consequently, a 
strong tendency for inhibited aggression to 
be displaced to different objects and ex- 
pressed in modified forms. . . .” 

“4, The expression of any act of aggres- 
sion is a catharsis that reduces the instiga- 
tion to all other acts of aggression. From 


this and the principle of displacement it. 


follows that, with the level of original frus- 
tration held constant, there should be an 
inverse relationship between the expression 
of various forms of aggression” (6, pp. 
53-54). 

Stated more simply in English, these 
authors conclude that if our urge to hit 
someone that pushes us at a football 
game is prevented by law or custom, 
we resent laws, the police, and Yale, and 
become more hostile in general. Or if 
we beat up the alumnus, we are relieved 
of our hostility and become so tranquil 
that our aggression (at least tempo- 
rarily) toward Jews, Catholics, or Sena- 
tor Taft is reduced. What happens if 
we are beaten up doesn’t seem to come 
within the perview of this scientific 
statement. 

The practical issue at stake is no 
’ trivial matter, for the acceptance of this 


hypothesis justifies opposition to laws, 


designed to prevent discrimination and 
lynching. It also follows that people 
who are oppressed should accept pa- 
tiently the stings and deprivations they 
suffer, for in the process of beating up 
others or similarly relieving their ag- 
gression, the persecutors who are filled 
with the bile of civilization will get rid 
of their hostile feelings. At peace with 
themselves, the aggressors will then start 
loving Negroes and give them equal op- 


portunities in jobs, education, and gov- . 


ernment. 


Defined in this operational fashion, 
this hypothesis appears absurd. Never- 
theless, a variety of evidence has been 
advanced to support it. Since Sargent, 
in a recent article (13), has dealt with 
the aspect of the theory concerning frus- 
tration causing aggression, we shall .con- 
fine ourselves primarily to the catharsis 
aspect of the hypothesis. Dollard and 
his associates summarized in their book 
the evidence available in 1939, but since 
that time more evidence has accumu- 
lated in support of their theory. With 
one exception, the following reports 
have appeared since Frustration and 
Aggression was published, but the gen- 
eral point of view is the same. 

Appel (2) compared children from 
two nursery schools, one where there 
was little supervision and much fighting 
and the other where there was more 
adult supervision and fighting was dis- 
couraged. Appel found that the follow- 
ing year when the children were in the 
kindergarten with about equal super- 
vision, the children who had done the - 
most fighting now had fewer altercations. 
On the other hand, the aggressiveness 
of the children whose combativeness had 
been suppressed was now doubled. 

H. E. Jones (9) found that babies 
that cried readily apparently got rid of 
their emotions and were less tense, as 
measured by the psychogalvanometer, 
than those babies that did not cry so 
readily. 

Recent mental hospital practice with 
the psychodrama and the more common- 
place use of recreation, arts, crafts, and 
play therapy support in a general way the 
view that the expression of feelings even 
indirectly promotes poise and health, 
and the treatment of anxiety neurosis 
in particular is in keeping with the 
catharsis hypothesis. As might be ex- 
pected, nondirective counseling has been 
most successful with anxiety states, but 
the method of catharsis has. been re- 
ported as successfully used also in deal- 
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ing with some aggression in the class- 
room. 
In teaching a course in race relations 


Gordon W. Allport (1) noticed: hostility. 


on the part of the class toward himself. 
By permitting the students to express 


their feelings, he observed that they - 


gained insight into their exaggerations 
and were helped in restructuring their 
attitudes. Allport concluded that a 
teacher dealing with race relations be- 
comes more effective if he permits the 
feelings to be released and thus drained 
off. Straight lectures on minority rights, 
he believes, are useless. 


“The listener is often so near to burst- 
ing with hostility that nothing new can 
come into his mind until something old 
comes out.” ‘We have all had the experi- 
ence of listening to friends who fill us 
with their woes and who finally say, ‘Well, 
now, that’s enough of my troubles. I feel 
better after spilling them out to you. 
Let’s go to the movies.’ Or, instead of 
going to the movies, it may be that the 
friend is ready to listen to the opposite 
point of view. But he could not have done 
so until his pressure was relieved. If the 
listener had crossed swords with the com- 
plainer at the outset, tenseness and strug- 
gle, rather than catharsis, would have been 
the result.” 


A similar point of view has been ad- 
vanced by Dorothy Baruch, (3) and she 
has criticized a typical group of teachers 
and supervisors for having 


“no understanding of the emotional genesis 

. of behavior. ... The fact, for. in- 
stance, that Negroes or Japanese could be 
symbols on which to let out aggression to 
a parent or sibling was unrecognized. The 
fact that engendering quiet, controlled. be- 
havior might hide rather than clear a prob- 
lem was out of the picture. The empha- 
sis was on repressive, problem-augmenting 
techniques. It disregarded acceptance of 
inner emotions and of releasing problem- 
reducing procedures.” 


Baruch related how one teacher was 
able to accept the dirty language and 


abuse a child directed toward her, and 
how the child was helped to become 
adjusted by the teacher’s accepting this 
abuse. 

In all of these instances, the expres- 
sion of aggression helped to reduce the 
tension and promoted healthful adjust- 
ment. Following this view through to 
its logical conclusion, Ellis Freeman (7) 
has declared that 


“This obliges us to accept some form of 
expression of hate as an inevitable com-. 
ponent of personality. Each one of us 
must hate something, be it no more than 
the Devil. The only area of choice lies in . 
the object against which the hate or ag- 
gression shall be directed.” 


But he also went on to assert that if 
hostility toward Jews were curbed, frus- 
tration would be increased, and therefore 
hostility would break out toward some 
other group. In other words, as the 
authors of Frustration and Aggression 
assert on page 1, “. . . frustration al- - 
ways leads to some form of aggression.” 

This is equivalent to the view that 
was popular some twenty-five years ago 
that if you suppress your sexual urges, 
a complex will set in; therefore people 
should let themselves go. Perhaps the 
frustration-aggression theory is also 
roughly equivalent in validity to this 
view on sex. 

The catharsis hypothesis has limited 
value and usefulness, but it does not 
square with certain obvious facts, and a 
careful examination of the supporting 
evidence reveals that some of the mate- 
rial permits more than one reasonable in- 
terpretation. In the case of the chil- 
dren who did more fighting in the 
nursery school and less in kindergarten, 
one cannot conclude unequivocally that 
in: the process of the fighting the chil- 
dren had gotten rid of their aggressive 
feelings. Jersild (8) has pointed out 
that 


“A finding such as this does not mean 
that a child of three or four has within him 
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a certain amount of fight which he must 
get out of his system; rather it suggests 
that children must practice and have ex- 
perience in order to work out their tech- 
niques of dealing with one another.” 


Neither is play therapy merely a mat- 
ter of a child’s expressing his resentment 
or aggression. In a Veteran’s Housing 
project in one of our Eastern colleges, 
there is a Polish child who terrorizes 
the neighborhood. His mother and 
father were both imprisoned in a Nazi 
concentration camp when he was a baby. 
_ His father died there, and the child suf- 
fered terribly at the hands of the Nazis. 
He and his mother survived, and his 
mother later married a GI who brought 
them to this country. The boy still has 
scars: from shrapnel wounds he received 
during the Nazi blitz, and the scars of 
his personality are all too evident. He 
has become so difficult to manage that 
his mother, who is now pregnant, locks 
him out of the house during the day. 
He is a serious behavior problem for 
his parents and the entire community; 
yet he is constantly expressing his feel- 
ings in an overt way, and some of his 
play resembles play therapy. He buries 
any doll he finds, but neither this expres- 
sion of his feelings nor his attacks on 
other youngsters serves as a catharsis 
for his feelings.* 

In 1944 I also pointed out that more 
extensive scientific investigation on adult 
behavior might reveal that expressing 
our feelings freely can stir us up fur- 
ther.2. I related how I had “heard a 
neurotic janitor swear at a woman ten- 


1 Since the mere expression of feeling may 
be a pretty futile sort of thing, isn’t the term 
‘non-directive counseling’ a psychological mis- 
nomer? If the analysis of the Polish child is 
correct, expression may be less important than 
direction. There is probably more direction, 
though more subtle direction, in ‘non-direc- 
tive counseling’ than its advocates are willing 
to admit. 

'2In a footnote on page 50 of Frustration 
and Aggression there is this brief admission. 
“Also the repetition of a mode of behavior 


ant, and after she had gone, he con- 
tinued to rage about her in front of the 
building until he was sick with fury. 
An hour later, instead of being - sweet 
and placable, he was consumed with bit- 
terness. Two days afterwards, he was 
still upset, and I heard him say that he 
felt so bad he couldn’t sleep. He was 
remorseful, not relieved” (11). 

He had been misused and frustrated 
by the tenant, but his venting his feel- 
ings “on the agent perceived to be re- 
sponsible for this inhibition” did not 
bring the peace that should have been 
expected on the basis of the catharsis 
hypothesis. Indeed, his hurt feelings led 
to abusive language which stirred him 
up further, which, in turn, made him 
still more disturbed. 


Crecurar, INTERACTION THEORY 


- Strangely enough, reasoning from the 
same set of principles set forth in Frus- 
tration and Aggression about frustra- 
tion causing aggression, in 1938, a year 
earlier, Dollard concluded that the ex- 
pression of aggression often leads not to 
catharsis but to further aggression. His 
earlier view thus constitutes a refuta- 
tion of the catharsis theory with which 
his name is associated. 

In the earlier Social Forces article, as 
in the later work, he argued that race 
prejudice develops in a context of frus- 
tration that begins with birth in our so- 
ciety. Frustration leads to feelings of 
aggression, and “It is in part the un- 
derestimation of these tendencies which 
makes ‘race prejudice’ seem so mys- 
terious.” Our social psychology is also 
inadequate in its “underestimation of 
the frustrating character of in-group life 
for its adult participants.” 


may presumably produce learning of it. 
Throughout this hypothesis both the role of 
temporal factors and the influence of learn- 
ing present problems acutely in need of de- 
tailed solution.” But nowhere does this ad- 
mission of inadequacy affect the sweeping — 
formulation of the hypothesis. 
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He recognized that some direct ag- 
gression results from economic and social 
competition, but he stressed the fact 
that childhood and adult frustrations 
lead to hostile feelings. These feelings, 
in turn, are channelled by the prejudices 
that are established in society toward 
minorities. But instead of the expres- 
sion of aggression relieving and reduc- 
ing the tension, as was asserted so 
categorically in Frustration and Aggres- 
sion, Dollard came to the opposite con- 
clusion that the expression of aggression 
sets up an interaction that makes one 
more aggressive. 


“Intensive studies of individuals have re- 
peatedly demonstrated the existence of the 
following mechanism: first, wishes to in- 
jure other people or the accomplishment 
of such injury; second, a fear of retalia- 
tion based on what has been done or in- 
tended; third, the appearance of new ag- 
gression against the wronged object. This 
vicious circle phenomenon is an example 
of psychological interaction and can lead 
to apparently reasonless hostile behavior 
against those who are guilty only of being 
the object of hostility” (5). 


If this vicious circle, interaction view 
is true, then it is not true that ‘The 
expression of any act of aggression is a 
catharsis that reduces the instigation to 
all other acts of aggression.” (Italics 
are mine.) Indeed, to the extent that 


the interaction theory is true, the cathar- 


sis hypothesis is untrue or limited. 
Whether Dollard changed his theory 
-during the interval of a year or whether 
he did not concur with the extreme state- 
ment of catharsis in Frustration and 
Aggression is not clear. In the foreword 
of the volume, the Director of the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations pointed 
out that the cooperative volume was not 
exactly a ‘love feast.’ Each author, he 
said, was probably frustrated by the 
book’s not representing his own convic- 
tions at many points. Therefore we 
cannot assume that Dollard was un- 


aware of the incoherence of these two 
hypotheses stated in conjunction with 
the same general topic. However, we 
are not concerned here with the ade- 
quacy of Dollard’s distinctive contribu- 
tion but with the adequacy of two con- 
flicting points of view, and we have used 
his name only to help identify the 
theories. 

This second: hypothesis also has im- 
portant, practical implications. If this 
interaction view is correct, then the ex- 
pression of antagonisms might wisely be 
discouraged or even suppressed. Mi- 
norities, then, would not only be hurt 
less, but the oppressors’ feelings of hate 
would be less stirred up. There is also 
a variety of evidence to support this 
hypothesis. 

The expression of aggression in such 
acts as stealing (resulting from the frus- 
tration of poverty) is not likely to “re- 
duce the instigation” to stealing, but 
to increase it. One finds habitual 
thieves; rarely individuals who have 
broken into houses once. In other 
words, acting aggressively is one means 
of strengthening hostile behavior and 
reducing normal inhibitions. 

It is also possible to find individuals 
who have never had sexual relations, but 
rarely does one find an individual who 
has had intercourse once. The sexually 
aggressive person does not become less 
aggressive sexually by seducing every 
woman he meets, but more confident and 
habituated to his own behavior. 

In the psychodrama there can also be 
habituation as well as catharsis. Cun- 
ningham (4) has related an instance of 
practice in a role-playing situation that 
helped a young man reconstruct his be- 
havior patterns. 


“He had insight into his personal prob- 
lems, but the carry-over into real life was - 
comparatively meager. This set up in 
itself an unfortunate conflict. He knew 
what was the matter and what to do about 
it, but in actual practice he was not able © 
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‘to make the change, with the result that 
he felt more helpless and angry at himself. 

“In searching for ways and means out 
of that dilemma, he tried a lot of things 
such as self-hypnotism, prayer, Benjamin 
Franklin note books, and the driving will 
of others. Some worked for a while, but 
none for long. Somehow he couldn’t make 
the grade. Then in a play he experienced 
some improvement that stuck. He was 
given the part of an extroverted newspaper 
man, the friend of the great and poor, the 
woman killer who passed off his conquests 
and losses with a laugh. He had so much 
trouble getting into his ‘part, he was con- 
tinually urged by another to sparkle in- 
- side. He found that once that buoyant, 
light feeling was acquired inside it was 
comparatively easy to portray the gay and 
happy reporter. ; 

“He came to enjoy playing the part and 
found that it was nice to be a friendly guy 
whom everybody liked even if it was only 
on the stage. But often the sparkle feel- 
ing persisted after rehearsal, and he would 
carry on in that manner as they went out 
for a bite to eat. 

“Later he discovered that his stage role 
worked in real life, though he was bothered 
somewhat, for he knew he was acting. His 
real self was so terribly depressed. How- 
ever, in time that outgoing kind of behav- 
ior became habitual to the point where the 
depressed self was losing its grip over 
many segments of his life. He now finds 


that he often actually feels friendly toward . 


people and now approaches them with the 
idea that they will like him and will want 
to have him around. He no longer con- 
siders himself habitually as a wet blanket 
that nobody. wants.” / 


Aggression is not directly or primarily 
involved here, but this case illustrates 
that expression of a feeling can 
strengthen that feeling. Evangelists get- 
ting people to make public declaration 
of faith, salesmen’ getting people to 
sign on the dotted line, leaders getting 
people to contribute funds, z.e., act— 
all of these illustrate the principle that 
if you want to. strengthen an impulse, 
get people to act or do something in 
keeping with that impulse. 


In Hitler Germany, too, the freedom 
to release aggression against the Jews 
did not drain off anti-Semitism or re- 
duce the hostility of Germans toward 
the rest of the world. There was no 
“inverse relationship between the expres- 
sion of aggression” and peacefulness 
any more than there is today as this . 
paper is being written. Quite the con- 
trary, violence and hate increased (and 
is increasing) with the expression of 
violence and hate. , 

In a race riot or a lynching, the vio- 
lent expression of aggression does not 
dissipate the feeling, but increases ten- 
sion and violence. The catharsis hypoth- 
esis is far too simple to be useful for 
either a comprehensive explanation of 
social phenomena or a guide for social 
legislation. The interaction of our own 
behavior on ourselves, on the other 
hand, has been too largely ignored. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Frustration is one among many dy- 
namic factors that influence behavior, 
and in the flow of life it rarely if ever 
exists without the blending of other 
factors. Although the authors of Frus- 
tration and Aggression have recognized 
that. “a number of antecedent condi- 
tions must sometimes al/ be present be- 
fore any instigation occurs” (p. 4,' foot- 
note), they have not adequately recog-. 
nized other complicating factors, and 
have too largely ignored the correlative 


_ complexity of expression of aggression. 


No aggressive act is the simple atomistic 
expression of feeling toward another as 
the catharsis view assumes. Therefore 
it is not true that the expression of hate 
or antagonism necessarily releases and 
dissipates that feeling as is stated with- 
out qualification in conclusion No. 4 
(6, p. 54). 

As Dollard pointed out in Social 
Forces, our hurting others may make us 
fear them, and therefore cause us to be 
stirred up further. Perhaps people 
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realize that whatsoever they sow, that 
shall they also reap. Hate still leads to 
hate. It is probably not true as Gardner 
Murphy has claimed that “Most people 
forget that the gun kicks when fired 
..? (12). The fact is that most people 
do realize that the gun does kick when 
fired and that is the reason that the ex- 
pression of hate makes one hate more. 

The tension of our feelings may also 
not be released because we may have a 
sense of guilt or shame from hurting 
others. Apparently, in an-attempt to be 
scientifically universal, the aggression 
hypothesis of the Yale group has been 
formulated in such an abstract form that 
it has been stripped of the human vari- 
ability necessary for it to be psychologi- 
cally valid. Neither frustration nor ag- 
gression is a simple entity to which a 
specific remedy such as catharsis is ap- 
plicable in all cases. The theory of 
catharsis has about as much validity for 
behavior as castor oil has as a medicine. 
Because castor oil may be useful for 
treating certain cases of constipation, we 
would not be warranted in using it to 
cure flat feet. 

Frustration often results in aggres- 
sion, but frustration does not necessarily 
cause aggression. Moreover, aggression 
can occur in the absence of frustration. 
This conclusion is in agreement with 
Sargent’s view that 


“Certain kinds of behavior which are 
definitely aggressive seem to be the so- 
’ cially sanctioned ways of behaving in some 
communities (e.g., a tough city slum area 
or a primitive culture). Such behavior 
may well be learned and practiced without 
having its origin, necessarily, in frustra- 
tion” (13, p. 111, footnote). 


_ The catharsis theory and the inter- 

action theory are both half truths. 
Since the latter theory has not presumed 
to be an overall explanation of behavior, 
it is not subject to the same weaknesses 
of the former. However, the catharsis 
hypothesis has limited validity and use- 


; fulness, though it needs to be defined 


more definitely. and its scope set more 
clearly. The likelihood of a healthful 
catharsis resulting from the expression ~ 
of aggression is considerably less under 
some conditions than under others. 


_ Some of the conditions and complexities 


are as follows: 


1. The expression of a feeling may 
serve as a release for the aggressive 
feeling or may increase it. To achieve 
a healthful release, aggression must be 


- expressed in a therapeutic situation. A 


therapist or one who acts in the réle of a 
therapist must be present and ifluenc- 
ing the individual or group. A psychia- 
trist observing a riot would not auto- 
matically make that situation a thera- 
peutic one because of his presence. 
Unless the therapist is interacting in the 
situation, the expression of antagonism 
is more likely to strengthen antagonism, 
and runs the danger of teaching others 
to share the same feelings. 

2. Those who are expressing their 
enmity, must not be rewarded for doing 
so. The Woltmans and Peglers have 
been-writing venomous columns in news- 
papers for years; yet their piled-up ag- 
gression has not been dissipated. by their 
freedom of expression. The reason is 
obvious. They get paid well for hating. 
So, too, were the hatreds in. Germany 
rewarded. They were whipped up for a 
purpose, and the people, in turn, got 
satisfaction and support from others by 
their uninhibited hates. 

3. If people believe that aggression 
should not be inhibited, they are more 
likely to be frustrated and feel more 
aggressive if they do not vent their 
worst feelings. If, on the other hand, 
they accept the interaction hypothesis, 
the frustration of a mean impulse is 
not nearly so likely to instigate further 
aggression. The effect of frustration 
depends on the attitude of the individ- 
uals toward their frustration as well as 
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their attitude and that of society toward 
the expression of the aggression. 

4. If there is doubt about the char- 
acter of the situation and the possible 
consequences, we should act on the 
basis of the interaction hypothesis. Al- 
though the expression of some feelings 
may be dissipated by their expression in 
a nontherapeutic situation, the expres- 
sion is just as likely to strengthen the 
feeling of aggression. Laws enforced 
against lynching in the long run are 
more likely to pacify the South than 
cause serious frustration and increase 
aggression—as seems to be the result as 
this is being written. With lynching 
more effectively frustrated and the poll 
tax eliminated, Southerners can feel 
more honest as Christians and citizens in 
a democracy. Such feelings of personal 
integrity do not lead to an inverse re- 
lationship between hostility and its ex- 
pression. 

5. Finally, whether we should express 
our feelings or inhibit them should not 
be determined merely on the basis of the 
effect on ourselves. We must be guided 
also by the effect on others. Our own 
emotions do not exist apart from the 
attitudes of others. If the expression 
of aggression harms no one, it is more 
likely to help dissipate feelings than if 
others are injured. If the venting of 
our feelings hurts another, we shall be 
none the worse off by having the in- 
jurious tendencies thwarted. Repres- 
sion, as D. B. Klein (10) has pointed 
out, is not only inevitable but essential 


for individual freedom. It is essential 


for self-emancipation. 
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